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A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


OR the benefit of those students who are taking one part of the Intermediate 

Examination this December, and will not know whether they are eligible to take 

the second part in 1946 until the results have been published, the A.A.L. will be 
arranging courses in Classification and Cataloguing, based on the old syllabus, as from 
March, 1946. These courses, which should not be confused with the short revision 
courses, will run from March until December, 1946, and the closing date for applications 
will be the 20th February, 1946. 

“wer 


The following A.A.L. publications are out of print :— 
Hewitt : Summary of public library law. 
Phillips : Primer of book classification. 
Sayers: First steps in annotation. 


Mr. Phillips’ book is being reprinted and will probably be available this year. Please 
do not order copies until an announcement appears in the Assistant. Orders for A.A.L. 
publications should be sent to the Honorary Education Secretary, and not to the Editor. 


~ste” 


Council Notes ' 


MEETING of the Council was held on the 26th September, 1945, the President 

(Mr. J. T. Gillett) in the Chair. 

The Council instructed the rearrangement of Divisional Areas of the A.A.L. 
and resolved that, as a preliminary to adjustment of the areas, Divisional Committees 
should be asked to report on the extent of their areas and the possibility of combining 
with adjacent divisions. 

The Publications Committee reported that Phillips’ Primer of book classification 
was now in page-proof and should be published by Christmas. 

The Honorary Education Secretary reported that the necessary reorganization 
of classes due to the new syllabus was now complete, and that the schedule of fees, 
grouping of subjects and rearrangement of tutors had been satisfactorily arranged. 

It was suggested that a Brains Trust meeting between students, tutors and examiners 
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would be helpful, and the London Divisional representatives agreed to arrange such a 
meeting for a Sunday in November. 


In order to facilitate the transfer to more normal activities of the Association which 
would result from the return of Service members, the Council elected Mr. Gillett 
President for 1946, and Mr. Carver as Vice-President. The Council nominated Mr. 
Cave, Wessex Division, as Honorary Secretary for 1946. Miss Exley, the present 
Secretary, will resign at the end of the year. 


The Secretary was instructed to make arrangements for an inaugural meeting on 
the lines of meetings previously held before the war. This will take place in January, 
and some well-known literary figure will speak. 


No election having been necessary, the Council for 1946 will consist of the following, 
with the addition of the Divisional Representatives :— 


President : Mr. J. T. Gillett, F.L.A. (Leeds). 
Vice-President : Mr. A. Ll. Carver, A.L.A. (Portsmouth). 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. E. Wisker, F.L.A. (Gillingham). 
Hon. Editor : Mr. W. B. Stevenson, F.L.A. (Hornsey). 
Hon. Secretary : Mr. E. Cave, F.L.A. (Southampton). 


Officers of the Council : 


Hon. Education Secretary, Mrs. S. W. Martin. 
Hon. Librarian: Miss B. F. Nevard, F.L.A. (Lambeth). 
Hon. Membership Secretary, Miss W. M. Heard, A.L.A. (Chiswick). 


Nationally Elected Councillors : 


Miss M. L. Jackson, F.L.A. (Orpington). 

Miss A. Lynes, F.L.A. (Coventry). 

Miss C. Madden, F.L.A. (Willesden). 

Mr. H. Marr (Sheffield). 

Mr. W. H. Phillips, F.L.A. (Dagenham). 

Miss G. S. Smith (F.L.A.) (Coulsdon and Purley). 
Capt. W. A. Taylor, M.C., F.L.A. (St. Marylebone). 
Miss D. Woolley, F.L.A. (Lancs. County). 


“wen 


The Readers Return 


S. G. Berriman 


one-time readers are returning from the Services to resume home life and, we 
hope, the use of their public libraries, and it is no pedantic matter to examine 
what effect Service contacts with books and knowledge may have had upon their 
attitude to our libraries. The first fact to be appreciated is that the Service authorities 
realized, albeit rather slowly, that man’s full needs are not met by drills and games alone, 
but that they require a supply of information upon many topics and in many varied 
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ways that they may at least partially satisfy the human urge to know “ why ” instead of 
the traditional Service ‘“‘ how.” For example, even in action it was found better to 
confide details to quite unimportant (according to the old idea) cogs in the movement, 
so that, panic held at bay by knowledge, they could play their full part. The same 
principle is behind the now usual Information Room in any well-organized camp, is 
behind the rehabilitation for civvy-street training schemes, and is behind many 
recreational activities. Even in what was once the crude business of war, our 
fund of facts and figures has become so deep, and its applications so many, that the 
study of its printed presentation is essential to its proper use and understanding. 
Which, to you, may be a glimpse of the obvious, yet many men have discovered it for 
the first time. To take two contrasting examples, first consider a “ tiffy”’ who, after 
early civilian days of all practice and no theory, finds the official manual upon his 
particular equipment so essential that he’ll do anything to secure a copy; and then 
consider those in high places who realized that the war effort of those fighting in 
unfamiliar and uncomfortable climes and countries would be greater if information of 
their air and general affairs were freely available to them. All will think of the A.E.C. 
as an example, and I would also like to mention the paper SEAC which was specially 
printed for, and flown to, our forces in Burma. 


You at home will need no reminding of the huge tonnage of paper used by H.M.S.O. 
Those in the Services, and particularly those in unit offices, can testify to the multitude 
of topics for which this paper was required, and how men of all ranks, of all trades, 
and in many differing capacities came to take reference to an official publication as 
part of the normal routine. I wonder how many did that so freely in pre-war days ? 

So, therefore, while we naturally regret the mental deprivations many found in 
Service life, we must put to the credit side that many others have been initiated in the 
resources of the printed word who before regarded reading merely as a means of time- 
filling recreation. Further upon this line, witness the many men to whom maps, 
circuits, diagrams and blue-prints were once mysteries: now they accept them as 
everyday working tools. 

Another useful spur to those previously accustomed to surface reading has been the 
display in Information Rooms and similar centres of a class of printing often shunned 
by public librarians upon a rigid ‘‘ too cheap and ephemeral ”’ principle, the operative 
prejudice being ‘‘ too cheap ” and not necessarily “‘ ephemeral.” I refer to such publi- 
cations as the inevitable Penguins, Longman’s British life and thought series and their 
gallant company of popular but far-from-childish interpretations of living for those with 
little schooling but with a little interest. It appears to be overlooked that, if public 
libraries do not stock these handy volumes, librarians fail in two respects: one is that 
often a balanced selection is lost, and the other is that the casual reader, accustomed to 
the hasty purchase of the evening paper and nothing else as he awaits his train, will 
miss these appealing volumes entirely. The latter point is proved by the interest taken 
in them by men who have obviously been unaware of their publication hitherto. Greater 
purchase and display of these handy little books would suggest some modification to 
our shelving, designed as it is for spine-lettered volumes, so that the slim and flat book 
may be adequately seen and not cowed by its fatter relations. While boards are not 
satisfactory, and paper covers less so, these seem insufficient reasons to ban the pages 
between, and in times when paper is plentiful again, representations could be made to 
the publishers for more practical margins. Readers may think I press this point unduly, 
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but the provision of these smaller books appears a simple and inexpensive way of 
encouraging the man, who in his Service life found pleasure and assistance in them, 
to view his public library less formally than in pre-war days. 


It would be easy to write that the influence of war—particularly in this one when so 
many have had so much time in which to think, dare I say, so little—has made Service- 
men feel both the value of studying current affairs and the need to pursue such study 
in civilian life, but it would not be true. Nor should one over-estimate the effect of 
rehabilitation training schemes for those shortly to be demobilized, because the thought 
of “ Blighty at last”? over-rides all others. Some men will have had their mental 
appetite sufficiently whetted to return as “ immigrants into ‘to-morrow ” and not as 
“refugees from yesterday,’ but of the majority I think it fair to say, not that their 
aroused interest is likely to continue, but that they will have a lack of that pre-war 
absence of interest. This state of mind will respond to the right stimulus. Neither 
negative nor positive, as it were, but capable of becoming positive if encouraged. Which 
may be termed hair-splitting, but I believe it a factor worthy of the attention of all who 
have to deal with returning Servicemen. 


As I look around the “ I” Room where I am writing, I wonder why it is so popular. 
{t is not because cinemas, restaurants and tombola are not nearby. The first appeal is 
outside, where posters and illustrations proclaim to all passing by that this is an “I” 
Room. There is no coyness of design, no ambiguity of purpose ; at the camp cross- 
roads points a sign to the “ Information Room.” Drawing the obvious parallel, cannot 
we wonder if the day of book-displays for those passing outside the library is not overdue, 
and whether it is not time that architects were freed from the cramping convention of 
shelving all-around-the-walls and allowed to exhibit our function by using more glass 
and less brick. In main thoroughfares the provision of guiding signs to the local library 
is as essential and obvious as it is advocated yet neglected. Nobody seems to have 
decided what a library building should look like, and it seems not unreasonable to 
suggest that the sight of books in and outside the building would be the simplest means of 
identification for the searching reader and the most obvious form of suggestion to the 
potential reader. And while upon this matter of public recognition of our existence the 
war has proved, if proof were necessary, that uniform poster publicity has an appeal 
not to be easily dismissed. Any feeling that it is hardly a proper medium for a public 
body must be gone by now, so why not put into practice the idea that so many have 
advocated so often in our professional Press, it is the distribution of a few modern 
posters in large quantities denoting the spirit and purpose of our work. However 
good, local effort lacks that cumulative effect of national designs, and if other public 
institutions find it expedient and in good taste to make their wares known, and we do 
not, we cannot blame our readers, amply pre-occupied with their own problems, for 
failing to recognize us as a part of the nation’s resources. I can assure my non-Service 
readers that the Serviceman has had no chance to lose his pre-war susceptibility to 
publicity : the reverse is probably true because what with security exhortations, malaria 
rhymes and savings campaigns, the power of the poster has been evident from office 
to mess-hall. 


The comfortable and colourful atmosphere of the better amenities and information 
rooms may cause a feeling of unconscious disappointment to the returning reader as he 
steps into the usually more formal lay-out of his local library. From personal experi- 
ence I know the ease of “ browsing” in an easy chair and the poor comparison in 
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thinking of the hard seat of an upright “ library” chair. I admit this is another glimpse 
of the obvious, but let us remember that the amateurs who have put their ideas into the 
design of the better amenities rooms have apparently appreciated the obvious more 
quickly than many have in planning our libraries. Our returning readers may draw 
many unfortunate comparisons. Despite a long absence from librarianship, I am 
tempted to suggest that the pre-war tendency in town-planned areas towards the general- 
purpose branch library of the “‘ lounge” design might be carried farther. Were the 
heavier stock shelved more closely and more lavish displays interspaced with our lounge 
furniture, then we might achieve a re-birth of a great loss ; we might provide for the 
modern man a modern communal equivalent to the magnificent private libraries we 
associate with the wealthy patrons of past centuries. 


‘And thus I have tried to indicate some of the main reactions of a Serviceman’s book 
contacts upon his attitude to his public library. He will, I believe, be more alive to any 
stimulus that his library can offer to his partially awakened concern about affairs outside 
his immediate orbit. This is our opportunity, and I suggest that in the past our colour- 
less claim of impartiality has been unfortunately confused with a lack of aggressive 
spirit in our outlook. True, as the textbooks decree, we must neither advocate nor 
deprecate any one school of thought, but need that mean that we shall stock our libraries 
safe in the conviction we shall do no moral harm? In this return of the world to the 
path of possible peace, libraries have not only an opportunity but a challenge. Much 
has been made recently of the power of the atomic bomb, yet we possess upon our 
shelves the main projector of an older and far more powerful explosive, ideas and their 
habit of provoking other ideas. When speaking of readers and Servicemen, I have 
naturally had in mind not those we call “‘ intelligent readers,’ but the many others who 
have, as I have tried to point out, gained new contacts with books solely through the 
war. It is these men who are beginning to realize that present world problems will give 
them little time or circumstance to relax as once they dreamed, and it will be this stress 
of living that will make them appreciate a library service so designed to recall memories 
of informal A.B.C.A. discussions, of impromptu barrack-room arguments, and of their 
wish to know more of so many problems affecting their daily life. I do not want them 
to be disappointed. 

“ane 


Forces and Libraries* 
Walter F. Broome 


T will be my aim to narrow the significance of the title of this paper as much as 

possible. In a moment of weakness I accepted the subject without question. On 

reflection I realize that I must confess myself quite unfitted to cope with it as it stands. 
I shall therefore confine myself to the Army, but whatever I have to say about it can 
most certainly be presumed to apply to the other arms. 


From the outset I must remind you that the word “ library ’’ to the Forces means 
usually quite a different thing from your conception of it. There are comparatively 
few soldiers who are stationed in large towns with access to a public library for a long 
period. Hours of opening and distances to be travelled make membership of a public 





* A paper read.to the East Midland Division. 
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library a comparatively rare thing. A library to a soldier is more usually a collection 
of books in a cupboard in the N.A.A.F.I. canteen or Recreation Room. Some units 
are more fortunate than others and may have a room set aside as a Library and Reading 
Room, but these are decidedly in the minority. I was talking recently with a man who 
had served in no less than 33 units since he joined the Army. He was a keen reader and 
told me that not more than a quarter of these units had any sort of library as far as 
he was able to discover. Men from overseas have told me that they never saw a book 
for months and the only reading matter they had was a few magazines provided by the 
padre. Happily this is not the whole story. It is a very real aspect of it, however, 
and one which should never be forgotten. It applies inevitably. to men in the Far 
East, and Brigadier Irwin, who visited this country recently for a lecture tour of his 
experiences, made this very clear. It was a good thing that he did, for only by such 
publicity can improvements be brought about. 


Very good work has been done and is being done by the Services Central Book 
Depot in distributing very large quantities of good books in good condition. The 
quota of books is dependent upon the size of the unit. Books which have been collected 
in the various book drives, etc., have been carefully sorted and classified into broad 
sections and redistributed to men and women in the Services. This work is being done 
efficiently and well, with the result that Forces personnel are learning to expect a higher 
standard in the unit library. The administration of these collections of books in the 
unit is a matter I shall deal with later. For the moment I want to emphasize that the 
standard of supply is rising. 

The unit library in the past has been a very unattractive collection of out-of-date 
novels and military histories. It is not surprising that it has not been taken seriously. 
It has probably been the cause of a lot of maltreatment of good books by Services 
personnel. It may hurt a trained librarian’s sense of fair play to see on the shelf in the 
cupboard in the N.A.A.F.I. canteen a very clean cover of a copy of Pickwick papers 
which crumples when handled because the paper has been removed to light the fire ! 
But that kind of thing happens. The last page of a book is as good as any other piece 
of paper to light one’s pipe if that is all that is available. These are facts which have to 
be dealt with, and they can be dealt with by careful administration. If a unit library is 


well stocked and well administered it is a great asset and most of this vandalism is 
prevented. 


In addition to the good work being done by the Services Central Book Depot there 
is the excellent contribution of borough and county libraries. Sometimes Services 
personnel have appeared very ungrateful to such organizations by not returning books 
when they have been sent out of the district. Often this is not done deliberately. A 
man may quite often have to move at a few hours’ notice, and there are so many things 
of a regimental nature to which he has to attend that.the library book is quite innocently 
forgotten. That is not said to whitewash the defaulter. He will have ample oppor- 
tunity to post books back later, and the matter of the non-return of books is taken 
seriously by Commanding Officers, and at least one G,O.C. has recently issued an order 
to the effect that every possible care will be taken by Unit Commanders to see that 
library books are returned. I can assure librarians that the matter is taken seriously. 
But there is something they can do. All Commanding Officers are not alike. Some 
need more jogging than others. You can help a C.O. to help you by preparing a guide 
to the procedure you would like him to adopt. Suggest that he includes in his kit check, 
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when a man is moving, the question, ‘‘ Have you any library books?” and any other 
appropriate questions. If a box of books is supplied, submit a suggested scheme for 
administering it and call to see if it is being done, or how it is being done. Don’t be 
afraid to ask that overdue notices be sent to people who keep books too long if the unit 
is a large one. ; 


In spite of the facilities there are still a large number of soldiers and auxiliaries who 
have not access to a good collection of books and many more who have no idea of 
what facilities a Public Library offers. You could do much worse than offer to give a 
talk (at an A.B.C.A. session) on “* Libraries and their uses.” 


In order to find out how much was known about the library services, I set out to 
make a survey by means of a questionnaire in a large unit in the Midlands. Of those 
questioned only 8 per cent. had not joined a library before coming into the Army ; 
38 per cent. read nothing but fiction and 8 per cent. read nothing but non-fiction, the 
remaining 54 per cent. read both. 26 per cent. used the library to help them with their 
work, 2 per cent. thought of using the library for train and bus services. 66 per cent. 
consulted the library when deciding where to go on a holiday in peace-time. 46 per cent. 
consulted periodicals in a library, only 24 per cent. went to a library for an address, and 
for sheet music not more than 18 per cent. thought the library could help. 

The percentage who asked the librarian for assistance was low at 58 per cent., and of 
these 4 per cent. only said they failed to get any help. 


The percentage who asked the librarian to buy books was remarkably low at 18 
per cent. It either reflects well on the libraries of which they were members, or badly 
on the librarians for not making the facility known. 48 per cent. attended the library 
once a week, 16 per cent. twice a week, and the remainder less frequently than once a 
week. In spite of the fact that this unit was within fairly easy distance of public libraries 
and was equipped with three unit collections, only 36 per cent. had borrowed books 
from any of these sources since joining the Army, which tends to indicate that interest 
in reading waned. 


There can be no doubt, however, that interest in books and reading among Forces 
personnel is very real when they can be sure that the supply is good. The unit to which 
Ihave referred is not a very good example because it is a working unit in which for many 
months the personnel worked 60 hours a week. Perhaps in view of this fact 36 per cent. 
is a very high percentage, for there would have been very little time for anything but 
sleep after working hours. 


My belief in the interest of the Forces in books and reading has been confirmed by 
an experiment I have been allowed to carry out. 


I collected about 1,000 books from borough and county libraries and Services 
Central Book Depot and was granted a Nissen hut, 35 feet long by 15 feet wide, in which 
to house them. I designed the bookshelves and had them made in the unit carpentry 
shop. They are 3 feet long and have three shelves, so constructed that the books are 
tilted slightly backwards. The lowest shelf is 2 feet 3 inches from the floor and highest 
4feet. Eight of these were constructed and painted a delicate shade of green. There 
was adequate shelving for the 1,000 books, each of which was labelled with a book 
plate and book pocket. A book card was provided on which author, title, and book 
number were shown. The card was made large enough to allow of the writing on it 
of the borrower’s name, company, and number. These cards were filed behind a date 
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card indicating date book was due for return. A similar date was stamped on the J mai 
book pocket to assist the borrower’s memory. exp 


As books become overdue, notices are sent to jog the memory of the borrower, | 28? 
If, after the second application, it should so happen that books are not returned, a 
letter is sent to the Company Commander of the defaulter requesting that the borrower } a v 
be directed to return the book to the library. This usually has the desired effect. top 


A catalogue of fiction and non-fiction has been prepared on cards. The fiction § 5° 
catalogue is in alphabetical order of author and has a title index. The non-fiction is bei 
classified by means of a modified Dewey scheme and is in author and alphabetico-classed bee 
order. 

As a result of this effort the library has proved to be very popular, and although a 
open only three times a week for two hours at a time in the afternoon and for one hour - : 
at night for night-working personnel, in the first month the stock was turned over § "S* 


once and has continued at that rate of issue since. at 


It would appear, therefore, that a well-administered Services unit library is appre-§ wit} 
ciated. For those who are interested, it might be worth while to quote a few titles to9] to , 


indicate the standard of the stock. Among the non-fiction are the following :— mu 
Smythe : Camera in the hills. can 
Nicol : British drama. tog 
Brittain : Testament of friendship. rati 
Agate: Ego. 
Buchan : Memory hold the door. eacl 
Chesterton : Dickens. acct 
Haycraft : Murder for pleasure. add 
Bible for to-day. 

And among the fiction can be found the following : pos: 
Bennett : Imperial palace. any 
Priestley : Good companions. that 
Priestley : Daylight on Saturday. coll 
Hemingway : For whom the beil tolls. com 
Williamson : The pathway. ofe 
Linklater : Juan in America. our 
Bentley : A modern tragedy. ente 
Holtby : South Riding. mac 
Golding : Magnolia Street. long 
Field : All this and heaven too. to n 


West : Thinking reed. 
And, of course, some lighter romances, etc. 


In the Army, libraries and education are closely connected. It must not be over- 
looked, however, that the padre is quite frequently the only librarian the unit has, and 
some very good work is done by these men. But more often than not the Education 
Officer and his assistants are the prime movers in the provision of books either from 
the unit library or from outside sources such as Borough, County or National Central 
or Regional Libraries. A conscientious Education Officer will leave no stone untu 
to provide a book for a soldier or auxiliary who reads it for study, and because of thi 
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many men and women are learning to realize the country’s book resources and will 
expect to be able to continue to receive similar service when they are out of the Forces 
again. 

The Army, in common with other arms of the Services, is in process of organizing 
a very comprehensive educational scheme. This scheme embraces every conceivable 
topic and is divided into six main groups which tend to overlap, slightly but not 
seriously. The point about this scheme which affects librarians is that those who are 
being trained to put it into practice are being well grounded in the use of libraries. 
They will be encouraging personnel to use public libraries and other collections of books 
and telling them how to go about it and what to expect. Their training includes a 
general survey of library work, and even the use of bibliographic aids of an elementary 
character. At least two courses of which I am aware include references to, and the 
uses of, microfilm apparatus. All this is work which can be considered additional 
to the work of the Army Educational Corps. The Army Educational Scheme, as it is 
called. is going to present librarians with something of a problem if they do not move 
with the times and keep their finger on the pulse of the men and women who are going 
to return to civil life with a much wider experience of librarianship, and certainly a 
much higher anticipation of service standard. Exactly how this will affect librarians 
cannot be estimated, but affect them it surely will, and it would be as well if they began 
to ask now for improved book supplies and relaxation of the serious handicap of paper 
rationing. 

The War Office has arranged that as soon as the Army Educational Scheme begins 
each unit shall have a library of at least 400 reference books. In some instances, 


according to the scale, some units will receive as many as 2,000 reference books in 
addition to stocks already held. 


The scheme is admittedly ambitious and is being taken very seriously. _The broadest 
possible view of education is being taken, and Homes and Hobbies do not form by 
any means the smallest group. Full use will be made of all the aural and visual aids 
that exist, and while it is appreciated that these will correspond more with school and 
college equipment for children, they definitely will be the responsibility of libraries’ 
committees for adult education. I would mainly refer to the use of the film as a means 
ofeducation. In the Forces very considerable use is being made of the cinema wherever 
our men and women are stationed. This use is definitely not confined to recreational 
entertainment. A very considerable number of instructional films are being used and 
made for the sole purpose of education. Many of them will remain useful for a very 
long time after the war, and libraries should be equipped with suitable sound apparatus 
to make such films available to an enlarging: and possibly weary public. 


At the moment aural aids are available only in the form of gramophone records, 
which are not ideal for public library issue, although some libraries are using them. 
Shortly after the war aural aids may be available on film, and recordings of symphonies 
and speeches will be available for reproduction without periodical breaks. It would 
not be too much to expect progressive libraries to stock such recordings as they stock 
sheet music at the present time. 


This may be straying slightly from my subject, yet it is still germane. I believe that 
the influence of the combined efforts of librarianship and education in the various 
arms of the Services will awaken in many men and women such a desire for library 
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services in civil life that we, as a profession, shall be hard put to it to give adequate 
Satisfaction. 

I have tried to give you some idea of the past, present, and future of book collections 
and their relationship to the Forces. What I have had to say must of necessity be 
incomplete. There has been no time to analyse the reading of personnel in the various 
arms. In any case, it would have been redundant to have done so, as so much has 
already been written on the subject, and I have no information which could usefully 
be added to that already published, save perhaps to say that my experience is that 


women in the Services tend to show greater interest in the library than men when they 
are mixed in a unit. 


There is little reason, I think, to expect a marked variation in reading among persons 
who have been called to the Colours simply because they have been in the Forces. 
The appearance of a certain bias in favour of technical subjects might reasonably be 
expected, but recreational reading is likely to remain unaffected. It is my opinion that 
the Forces form a cross-section of the population, and that this cross-section will 
naturally tend to settle down mentally into similar groups of interests obtaining prior 
to the upheaval. I may not be quite accurate in this, but it would appear from the use 
made of the library to which I referred earlier that the percentage and type of fiction 
and non-fiction read is very comparable to normal peace-time conditions, except when 
the unit has some special course of lectures in progress. At such times a slight bias 
towards the subject of the course can be observed, but there is never a violent reaction. 


There is one last point I would like to make on this subject of Forces and libraries. 
It concerns the suggestion that the production of a Current Affairs pamphlet for an 
A.B.C.A. session which should deal with the country’s library services should be 
undertaken by the appropriate authority. There have been pamphlets on Education, 
National Health, The Cinema, and kindred topics, but so far the library service has 
been omitted from the series. In spite of the optimistic things I have had to say, we 
must never lose sight of the fact, whether we consider conditions in peace or war, that 
“there are hundreds of thousands of people living a perfectly normal and useful life 
who never read a book from one year’s end to another.” 


In peace time it will be the duty of everyone to see that ‘‘ the good ” which has 
forced itself out of the cauldron is not “ interred with the bones ’’ of those who fought 
for “‘ the decent things of life.”” Confronted with such a challenge, “can we, as 
librarians, be content with things as they are?” 


whew 
The County Scene 
E. P. Pritchard 


AVING undertaken to share with Miss Piggott the writing of articles on the 
Hens scene, I propose to begin by attempting a general survey of county 

problems to-day. This will not be a balanced description of the county library 
movement as a whole, with equal attention to progressive and to backward libraries ; 
anyone wanting this may be referred to the McColvin Report. The intention here is 
to give an outline of the problems which the more progressive county libraries are now 
trying to solve, and to suggest others which seem to lie just ahead ; it will not be 
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possible to do more than raise these problems, but it is hoped that they will be discussed 
more fully in later articles. 


First, one important point must be settled. What standards should be used in 
measuring the success or failure of a library? The tests to be employed i in this article 
are adapted from those of the American Library Association, as listed in “* Classification 
and pay plans for municipal public libraries.” County problems, then, will be 
considered under these headings : 


Book stock. 

Staff. 

Statistical tests (borrowers, issues, expenditure). 
Reference and study facilities. 

Encouragement of purposeful reading. 

Special services relating to the dominant local industries. 
Co-operation with schools. 


Book Stock 


Since book stock is the basis of a library’s work, it is good to note that several 
libraries have reached or even passed the figure of one book per head of the population 
which once served asa goal. It is clear, however, that even this figure is not high enough, 
as those libraries which have reached it would probably be the first to admit. What 
figure would be satisfactory 2 Acommittee of the Library Association is now working 
on this problem, and it is to be hoped that separate figures will be given for counties, 
since their heavy duplication of titles demands a larger stock for every 100 people 
served than is required by urban libraries. 


The physical condition of the book stock is on the whole better in counties than 
in towns ; war-time difficulties have brought a lowering of standards, but this will no 
doubt end when normal conditions return. What of the standard of book-selection ? 
The days have long passed when it could be said that the main function of the county 
library was to provide “‘ a nice book for mother,” but it must be admitted that good 
book-selection has not been in the past a striking feature in most counties. Too many 
have been handicapped by inadequate book-funds, which make it necessary to buy 
remainders and other cheap books, and by lack of bibliographical tools. The most 
developed libraries have, however, reached the stage when they provide the best books 
on every subject regardless of price. It seems likely that, when books become more 
plentiful, many others will adopt this standard, although small counties are likely to 
be handicapped still by lack of bibliographies. It seems curious that a movement 
which has used co-operation so successfully should have been so slow in applying it 
to book-selection. 


Staff 


Second in importance only to book stock is the quality of staff. In this matter 
counties have not yet fully rid themselves of the traditions of pioneer days, which after 
all belong to the not very distant past. In the early ’twenties a Chief Librarian might 
spend one day arranging for the opening of new centres, the next day in buying books, 
and the third in writing catalogue cards. The size of staffs has grown rapidly since 
those days ; in Derbyshire, for instance, the staff numbered 6 in 1929 and 5i in 1944. 
It is, however, still a fault of most county libraries, even in peace-time, that qualified 
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assistants are too few and are paid too little. Asa result, tasks which should be carried 
out by trained staff have often had to be left to juniors ; the “* breaking-down”’ of 
skilled operations, which has been a feature of war factories, has long been practised 
in county libraries. Particularly good: work has been done by branch librarians ; 
young men and women have been left in charge of branches, with considerable freedom 
and opportunity for initiative, and most have used their chances to the full, developing 
at the same time both the library service and their own abilities as librarians. Many of 
them are obvious choices for promotion to senior posts, yet branch work has tended to 
become a blind-alley occupation. A branch librarian clearly needs experience at 
headquarters before taking a Chief’s position, yet there have been very few qualified 
assistants employed at most headquarters. 


The whole question of staffing needs discussion. How many assistants are needed 
to serve a given population? Which tasks should be undertaken by trained assistants, 
and which can be left to juniors? There is a great need for the exchange of views on 
methods ; as Mr. McColvin has said, these vary too much from one county to another, 
and things are done by one librarian which another has abandoned in the light of 
experience. 


Statistics 


The statistics of borrowers and issues of counties are usually under-estimates. Most 
counties include rural areas, in which the population is scattered, so that many readers 
have to walk considerable distances in order to change their books ; as a result books 
are passed from hand to hand before being returned to the library, and one issue to 
one borrower may in reality mean that a book has been read by three or four people. 
Statistics are most nearly accurate in branches serving small towns, and here the 
proportion of the population using the library is extremely large. For instance, 
Herefordshire reports that Bromyard, with a population of 1,600, has 75 per cent. of 
the townspeople registered as borrowers, and it seems to be a common experience, both 
in this country and in America, that libraries in small towns are used by a larger 
proportion of the population than are those in big towns. Why is this? There are 
perhaps fewer counter-attractions in small towns, though the differences in this direction 
are not so great as is sometimes supposed. Perhaps the real reason is that most urban 
libraries have too few branches, and that only in small towns is the whole population 
adequately served. It is a problem worth discussing, since, if 75 per cent. of a small 
town will use its library, there seems to be no good reason why the proportion using 
libraries in larger towns should not be greatly increased. Perhaps those counties, such 
as Lancashire and the West Riding, which serve both small and medium-sized towns, 
can throw some light on it. 


Results at the branches of most counties are very good and are steadily improving, 
but the same cannot be said for results at village centres, where the figures of borrowers 
and issues show as a rule little change from year to year. Counties were beginning to 
tackle this problem seriously just before the war. The small centre, with its voluntary 
librarian, is clearly not satisfactory, and the most promising means of supplementing 
or replacing it is the travelling library. Some counties have already started to use this 
method, and when more normal conditions return it may be expected that more will 
do so. Many problems suggest themselves here. What type of van should be used? 
How should it be fitted ? Can travelling libraries be used only to supplement voluntary 
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centres, or can they replace them? Should individual calls be made to isolated houses, 
and, if so, at what distance from centres? If centres remain, should they be, as most 
now are, in schools? What use can be made of the village halls which are now being 
built in increasing numbers? It is hoped that these and similar problems will be 
discussed in later articles in this series. 


Besides borrowers and issues, there is another statistical test—expenditure. One 
form of this which is well known is the expenditure per head of the population: the 
McColvin Report shows clearly the need for improvement here, and also the difficulties 
caused by the present method of financing local government. Another financial test 
which might be used to advantage is some simple form of cost accounting. It should 
not be difficult to work out the average cost of putting a book on the shelves, and if the 
figures varied widely from one library to another it would be interesting and profitable 
to find out why. 


Reference and Study Facilities 


The efficient individual service to students which has been provided by most counties 
is something of which we may well be proud, but the same cannot be said of our reference 
service. Few, if any, counties are adequately equipped to deal with reference queries. 
Will they ever be? The difficulties are obvious. Reference books are very expensive, 
and the provision of more than quick-reference books can only be undertaken if at all 
by Headquarters. Many readers live so far from the Headquarters that they cannot 
visit it, and even a telephone call may be expensive. They can write, but it is as easy 
to write to a reference library in a large town as it is to write to Headquarters. A good 
reference service is an essential part of a library’s work, but this seems more likely to 
come by some form of co-operation with existing libraries than by building up 
expensive reference stocks specially for county use. 


Encouragement of Purposeful Reading 

The best method of doing this is individual assistance to readers, and the attention 
to this at many branches is one reason for their success. Travelling libraries should 
make it possible to bring individual help by trained staff to village readers also. Other 
methods which are being used include book-lists, displays, lectures and co-operation 
with the W.E.A. ; much good work is being done in these ways even under war-time 
conditions, and it has produced encouraging results, but only the fringe of the problem 
has so far been touched. Consider, for instance, co-operation with the W.E.A., a 
matter to which most counties have given special attention. How many members of 
W.E.A. classes actually read the books supplied? In many cases the number is 
regrettably small, but a great deal depends on the method used by the tutor. If he 
merely says: ‘‘ There are books here which you can borrow if you like,”’ and leaves it 
at that, few of them will be taken. If, however, he makes a point of discussing problems 
and queries individually with the members of his class, and in doing so recommends 
to each a book which will particularly interest him, then both the quantity and the 
quality of the reading done will be greatly improved. Not all tutors are suitable as 
readers’ advisers, and it may well be that a member of the library staff should visit each 
W.E.A. class once at least to give advice on reading, not in the form of a lecture, but by 
individual help. The tutor might perhaps bring his class one evening to a branch of the 
library. Thousands of men and women, whose interest has been aroused by war-time 
experiments in adult education, realize that their reading in the past has been too aimless, 
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and would like to make it more purposeful, but do not quite know how to set about it. 
They need more than lists of books or displays with bright posters ; they need informa- 
tion about methods of reading, and above all they need individual help. Can county 
libraries give it to them? It is hard enough in towns, where branches are comparatively 
few, but it is difficult indeed for the staff of a county library to give individual help to 
readers using several hundred branches and centres. Yet the need is urgent ; interest 
in education is more intense now than it has ever been, and if it is allowed to flag we may 
never have again so good an opportunity of raising the standard of reading. 
Special Services relating to the Dominant Local Industries 

In most county library areas the dominant local industry is agriculture. Before 
the war many farmers were contemptuous of books, and considered that their experience 
was of more use than the advice of any writer. The position has, however, been 
completely changed by war-time problems, and by the outstandingly successful work 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and local Agricultural Education Departments in giving 
advice on these problems. The farmer now reads eagerly Government pamphlets, and 
even books on agriculture, attends lectures and demonstrations, and takes part in 
discussions. All this presents county libraries with a golden opportunity to let farmers 


know how much libraries can help them. Methods which have been used include book- | 


lists, visits to farmers’ discussion groups, displays at farming events, and close co- 
operation with Agricultural Education Departments. Unfortunately the war, which 
has to a large extent brought about this opportunity, has also robbed libraries of the 
staffs needed if they are to take full advantage of it ; it seems reasonable, however, 
to hope that this new outlook of farmers will continue, and the best way of approaching 
them is a problem for the immediate future. 


Co-operation with Schools 

Most county libraries to-day are well used by the children, who have of course 
very easy access to the books, since centres are usually in schools. It has been noticed, 
however, that the proportion of adolescents borrowing is very much smaller, and some 
counties have begun to consider this problem seriously. One method of tackling it is 
to supply books to youth clubs, and this many libraries have done, but the members 
of youth clubs are mostly those who would read anyway. It seems necessary to begin 
earlier, and to give more definite instruction to school-children on the use of libraries. 
Probably the near future will see an extension of talks to children on libraries and 
reading, and organized visits by classes to branches ; also, perhaps, a greater use of 
county library books in class work. 

This article has inevitably been somewhat scrappy; many problems have been 
left out, but it is hoped that enough has been said to stimulate discussion, even if it 
takes the form of angry disagreement. For it must be emphasized that this series is 
not intended to be a ** one-man show ”’ ; it should be a co-operative effort, including as 
many points of viéw as possible. My next article will deal with the supply of books to 
students. As county branches and centres are mostly far too small to satisfy the needs 
of students, a “‘ students’ service ’ or “* postal service ” is maintained, by which books 
can be sent from Headquarters at the request of individual readers. Is this satisfactory ? 
Do students find that they get the books and information that they need? Are they 
as well served by counties as by urban libraries? Can present methods be improved ? 

If you have any views on these points, will you please send them to me at the County 
Library, County Offices, Hereford. 
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Divisional Notes and News 
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DEVON AND CORNWALL DIVISION 


HE Annual General Meeting was held on Wednesday, 17th January, 1945, 

at the Newton Abbot Public Library, with Mr. C. J. Langman, Chairman of the 

Division, in the Chair. Following the reading of the Annual Report an inter- 
esting paper on “‘ Regional Library Bureau work” was given by Miss N. Haylings 
(Devon County Library Headquarters). The Division was pleased to welcome Miss N. 
Osborne, Editor of the S.W. Regional Library Bureau, at the meeting. 

A short spelling-bee—words the library assistant should know—proved enter- 
taining, and it was felt that the Division might rise to a Brains Trust at a later date. 
The meeting ended with tea, for which the 27 members present were indebted to the 
Vice-Chairman. 

A second Divisional Meeting was held on Wednesday, 6th June, 1945, at the 
Paignton Branch of the Devon County Library, with Miss S. C. Cooker, Vice-Chairman, 
in the Chair. The high-light of the meeting was a talk on New Zealand libraries by 
Miss E. J. Carnell (Assistant Director, New Zealand Public Libraries). The discussion 


' which followed touched upon training, English qualifications for New Zealand libraries 


and exchanges of staff, but Miss Carnell’s challenging attitude to the usual English 
conception of a public library’s functions—she suggested that the provision of recrea- 
tional literature was not one of these—did not provoke as lively an exchange of opinions 
as might have been expected. The meeting ended with tea, after which several members 
paid a hurried visit to the sea-front before dashing for trains and buses. 

The next meeting is to take place in Exeter, when members will have an opportunity 
to visit the Cathedral Library. 


NORTH-WESTERN DIVISION : LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT BRANCH 


Mr. R. Bioletti was in the Chair at a meeting of the Liverpool and District Branch 
held on 20th September at Huyton County Branch Library, by kind invitation of 
Mrs. B. Spalton, the Librarian. Mrs. Spalton and her staff gave the 49 members who 
attended a very warm welcome, and provided not only the much-appreciated light 
refreshments which preceded the meeting, but were responsible also for a considerable 


' portion of the programme—a joint paper on “‘ The part-time assistant in war-time,” 


written by Mrs. Kerr and Mrs. Underlin, of the Longview Branch, Huyton, and a 
charming monologue recited by Mrs. Laycock, of the Huyton Branch Library. A 
“ General Knowledge Quiz,”’ between teams composed of Liverpool and non-Liverpool 
members, followed, and resulted in considerable enjoyment for both competitors and 
audience. 

A vote of thanks to Mrs. Spalton and her staff, and to all who had helped:to make 
the meeting so successful, was proposed by Miss S. M. Smith (Liverpool), seconded 
by Miss Elsworth (Liverpool), and was carried unanimously. 


WESSEX DIVISION 


The September meeting of the Wessex Division was held at Bournemouth, and 
members first inspected the Music Library under the guidance of Miss M. Arthur, and 
enjoyed a recital of gramophone records played on a radiogram specially loaned for 
the occasion. 
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After tea, a most interesting and instructive talk, ‘‘ The invention of printing and 
the first printed books,” was given by Mr. H. W. Belmore, of University College, 
Southampton. The talk was illustrated with a surprising wealth of actual specimens of 
incunabula and early MSS., in addition to facsimiles, thanks in large measure to the 
generous co-operation of a local collector. The number of questions put to the speaker 
afforded ample testimony to the enthusiastic interest aroused by the talk, and the vote 
of thanks accorded to Mr. Belmore upon the motion of the Chairman, Miss K. R. 
Bennett, F.L.A. (Portsmouth), was much more than a mere token acknowledgment. 


WEST MIDLANDS MEETING 


West Midlands members met at Worcester on Wednesday, 19th September, under 
the auspices of the Joint Committee of the Birmingham and District Branch and the 
Midland Division of the A.A.L. About 50 members travelled from Birmingham in 
two motor-coaches and were joined at Worcester by members from other places, the 
entire party then going for a very pleasant steamer trip up the River Severn to Holt 
Fleet. Tea was kindly provided at the Holt Fleet Hotel by some anonymous benefactor 
or benefactors, and the return journey made to Worcester for an evening meeting at 
the Art Gallery in the Victoria Institute. 


Mr. H. M. Cashmore, F.L.A. (City Librarian of Birmingham and Chairman of the 
Joint Committee), introduced Mr. R. Y. Logan, Director of Education to Worcestershire 
County Council, who delivered an inspiring address on “* Libraries and the educational 
function of society.”” After a humorous opening, he pointed out that public libraries 
do not provide the whole of reading ; reading is not the whole of education; and 
education is not the whole of life. A renaissance of knowledge is in progress and the 
public library system furnishes one of the ways of providing enlightenment. The 
relationship of the libraries to other agencies, such as bookshops, is important, and the 
excellence of the classics needs constantly to be reaffirmed. The failures of past civiliza- 
tions have been due to the failure of the educated minority to influence the majority. 
Libraries have earnest allies and all must work together at the present critical stage of 
world affairs. Cordial thanks to Mr. Logan were expressed on the motion of Mr. G. O. 
Hodges, F.L.A. (Librarian of West Bromwich), seconded by Mr. J. W. Lucas, F.L.A. 
(Librarian of Malvern). 


After thanks had been expressed to the Worcester Public Library Committee, Mr. 
E. A. F. Keen, A.L.A. (City Librarian, Worcester), and Miss S. F. Fergusson, A.L.A. 
(County Librarian, Worcestershire), for all that they had contributed to a highly 
successful meeting, the Chairman (Mr. H. M. Cashmore) paid an eloquent tribute 
to the long and efficient service rendered to the public and to librarianship by 
Mr. F. C. Morgan, F.L.A., F.S.A., who was shortly to retire from the post of Librarian 
of Hereford. Mr. A. Shaw Wright, F.L.A. (County Librarian, Herefordshire), warmly 
supported the Chairman’s tribute. 


The proceedings terminated very pleasantly with the taking of light refreshments 
very kindly provided by Councillor W. R. Amphlett, Chairman of Worcester Public 
Library Committee. 
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Current Books 


OLIVER SIMON. Introduction to typography. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Oliver Simon is a director of the Curwen Press: this fact alone would be 
sufficient recommendation of a book on typography. The author is, before everything, 
practical and experienced: he does not talk about “‘ books beautiful,” but produces 
them; and in a concise volume of 137 pages he gives his recommendations of how 
to plan type for books. The book is superbly printed, the typographic illustrations 
beautifully set out and well chosen. Here is a book for every librarian who uses print, 
and for all students of bibliography. 


R. L. STEVENSON. Novels and stories. Pilot Press. 15s. 


A handy omnibus this, with its two complete novels (Kidnapped and The master of 
Ballantrae), its selection from the short stories, The suicide club, Thrawn Janet, The 
beach of Falesa and Weir of Hermiston, and the ever fresh Travels with a donkey. 
The selection is well done, even though it does not contain The wrong box. V. S. 
Pritchett’s introduction is stimulating and appreciative, and the book is respectably 
printed for a war-time publication. 


A. PEARSE and B. RAJAN. Focus one. Dennis Dobson. 8s. 6d. 


This, the first venture of a new publisher, is an anthology mainly of critical writing. 
Its chief interest is a symposium on Kafka and Rex Warner, by various authors, and 
there are interesting articles on painting and music. The illustrations by John Kashdan 
are quite typically a compound of Picasso and Matisse: the poetry is the kind James 
Agate hates. The whole production will either stimulate enthusiasm or bile, according 
to the literary camp to which the reader belongs. 


CHARLES MADGE, Editor. Pilot Papers, No. 1. Pilot Press. 3s. 6d. 


This intelligently chosen series of social documents opens with an essay on world 
power sources, continues with a complicated article on the national income, and 
contains also papers by James Laver, Spike Hughes and Bill Naughton. James Laver 
writes pleasingly of fashion, Spike Hughes says some pertinent and witty things about 
popular taste in music. But Bill Naughton’s racy article on “ The Spiv” has the 
greatest vitality of all of them, and breaks new ground in its description of a social 
type. If this series continues on the same level, it will be a valuable one. 
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Inventors of the new process for Book Lettering now 


in International use. Inventors of Magazine Cases 
with Locking Device 
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UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL 


“ After checking every volume of our last 
batch of over 1,000 beg Bagge ag: tegen 
pliment you on your w saying that your 
advertisement is a modest one and that you justify 
every statement in it.” 

AA Public Librarian with over 30 years’ experience. 


DUNN & WILSON, LIMITED 
BELLEVUE BINDERY 
FALKIRK 



































Library Service 


W. & R. HOLMES are in a position to offer 

the highest qualified service in all matters 

connected with library supply ; their library 
department is organized to that end. 


Their service is supported by a first-hand 

knowledge of town and county library arrange- 

ments. They have pioneer experience and 

library book knowledge admittedly of a very 
exceptional nature. 


W. & R. HOLMES 


3-If DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW 


Telephones : GLASGOW CENTRAL 8184-5-6 
Telegrams and Cables: “LITERARY GLASGOW ”’ 

















Ae Me HALDANE SUPPLY 00. 
blic ragga and Cou Libraries Supplied 
with New and Remainders 


4 DENMARK 8T., OFF CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON 


Tetanane ond Telepesite SElne: TEMPLE 048 000 LOSDOS 


FOYLES 


Public Library Department has large stocks of Fiction and 
Non-Fiction 
i25 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) (First Floor) 
ean i 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall ani at New York Post Office as Second-class Master. 
Paintep 1x Great Bartram sy Haze.t, Watson ano Viney, Lrp., Lonpow sawp AYLESBURY 






































